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WORKING-HOURS ABROAD. 


THERE has been of late so much agitation and 
discussion as to what does, and what does not, 
constitute a fair day’s work, that the Reports of 
Her Majesty’s representatives abroad, with respect 
to the hours of labour in Europe and the United 
States, come to hand very opportunely, and afford 
convenient means of comparison with the hours 
of labour that prevail among ourselves. 

So far as regards laws regulating the number of 
hours a man shall work, the great majority of our 
representatives in foreign lands have the same 
story to tell—that such laws are non-existent. 
Of the different states forming the Empire of 
Germany, none have any special enactments on 
the subject, the Imperial legislature alone being 
competent to deal with it, and that body has left 
adult labour entirely unfettered, except in for- 
bidding the employment of women in certain 
kinds of work, and enacting that employers may 
not compel their workmen to ply their vocations | 
upon Sundays or feast-days, only where the! 
special nature of an industry precludes the work 
being postponed or interrupted. In 1886 the 
Belgian Labour Commission pronounced against 
any legislative interference with the freedom 
of working-men. Neither in Sweden, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Spain, Portugal, Russia, Italy, 
Greece, nor Turkey has the idea of fixing the 
limits of a working-day by law been entertained ; 
while the Roumanians, Bulgarians, Servians, and 
Montenegrins, if they agree in nothing else, are of 
one mind as to leaving masters and men to make 
such arrangements as they deem best for their 
interests. 

Very little information is vouchsafed as to the 
actual working-hours in the countries where 
freedom of contract remains unchallenged ; but 
we are not left quite in the dark. We learn that 
a Turkish working-day lasts from sunrise to 
sunset, with certain intervals for refreshment and 
repose. In Montenegro the day-labourer begins 
work between five and six in the morning, 
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till noon, rests until two, and then labours on 
until sunset. This is in summer. In winter, he 
commences working at half-past seven or eight, 
rests from twelve to one, and works uninter- 
ruptedly from that time to sunset. The rules 
respecting skilled labour are theoretically the 
same, but considerable laxity prevails in practice. 
In Servia the principle of individual convenience 
rules in every case. In Portugal from sunrise to 
sunset is the usual length of the working-day. 
With field-labourers and workmen in the building 
trade the summer working-day begins at half-past 
four or five in the morning and ends at seven in 
the evening, two to three hours’ rest being taken 
in the middle of the day. In winter the hours 
are from half-past seven to five, with a shorter 
interval of repose. In manufactories the rule 
is twelve hours in summer and ten in winter, 
with an hour and a half allowed for meals. 

Eleven hours is the average day’s labour in 
Belgium ; but brewers’ men work from ten 
to seventeen hours; brickmakers, sixteen; the 
cabinetmakers of Brussels and Ghent are often 
at work seventeen hours a day ; tramway drivers 
are on duty from fifteen to seventeen hours, with 
an hour and a half off at noon; railway guards 
sometimes know what it is to work nineteen and 
a half hours at a stretch; and in the mining 
districts women are often kept at truck-loading 
and similar heavy labour for thirteen or fourteen 
hours. 

The normal work-day throughout Saxony is 
thirteen hours, with two hours’ allowance for 
meal-taking. In Baden the medium duration of 
labour is from ten to twelve hours; but in some 
cases it far exceeds this, often rising to fifteen 
hours in stoneware and china works and cotton 
mills ; in sawmills to seventeen hours ; while the 
workers in the sugar-refineries, where the shift- 
system is in vogue, work for twenty-four hours, 
and then have twenty-four hours free ; and in too 
many of the Baden factories Sunday-work is the 
rule. “In Russian industrial establishments, the 
difference in the working-hours is something 
extraordinary, varying from six to twenty. ‘It 


ome off at eight for half an hour, works on 
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is remarkable that these great divergences occur 
in the same branches of industry within the same 
inspector’s district, and among establishments 
whose produce realises the same market price.’ 
The only European states in which the law 
controls, or pretends to control, the disposal of a 
grown man or woman’s time are Austria, Switzer- 
land, and France. In the first-named, the factory 
hand must not work more than eleven hours a 
day, exclusive of an hour and a half for refresh- 
ment and recuperation ; and in mines the actual 
working shift is limited to ten hours; but these 
rules are liable to modification with the joint 
consent of the Minister of the Interior and the 
Minister of Commerce ; while in special cases the 
Industrial Officer of the district is empowered 
to permit a temporary increase in the working- 


workers outside, such as carpenters, masons, and 
labourers, work for any number of hours inclina- 
tion may prompt or necessity compel. 

The United States are by no means united 
on the subject of labour legislation. Most of 
them are content to leave it alone. New York 
pronounces eight hours a legal day’s work for all 
classes of mechanics, working-men, and labourers 
—excepting those engaged in farm and domestic 
labour, or in the operation of street surface or 
elevated railroads within the limit of cities of 
more than a hundred thousand inhabitants ; ten 
hours’ labour within twelve consecutive hours, 
with a reasonable time for meals, constituting 
a day’s work with the last mentioned, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, California, and Indiana 
reckon the legal working-day at eight hours ; in 
Michigan, Rhode Island, Maine, Florida, and 
Maryland it is two hours longer; but the clauses 


hours for a period of three weeks or less. A per- 
manent extension of time has for some reason 
been given by ministerial ordinance to spinning- 
mills and silk factories, by which the hours of 
labour have been lengthened to twelve and 
thirteen hours respectively. 

In Switzerland, a normal working-day must 
not exceed eleven hours, with one howt’s interval, 
comprised between the hours of five A.M. and 
eight p.m. during the mouths of June, July, and 
August ; and between six A.M. and eight P.M. 
during the remainder of the year, the time to 
be regulated by the town-clock. On Saturdays 
and holidays the workshops must be closed two 
hours earlier. Exceptional and temporary pro- 
longation of the working-time is obtainable in 
eases of necessity, ‘but not simply to suit the 
convenience of the employer.’ Sunday labour, 
except where it is absolutely necessary, is pro- 
hibited altogether ; and under no circumstances 
is feminine labour permissible on that day. On 
ordinary days any woman having a household to 
look after is free to leave the shop one half-hour 
before the mid-day rest. 

The hours of adult labour in France are 
regulated by a series of decrees, the earliest of 
which, promulgated in 1848, enacted that the 
working-man’s day in manufactories and mills 
shall not exceed twelve hours of ‘effective labour,’ 
In 1851 another decree exempted certain oceupa- 
tions from the limitation; and in 1885 it was 
officially laid down that the twelve hours’ limit | 
was confined to such manufactories and mills as 
were moved by machinery by day, or machinery | 
in motion by day and night without extinction of | 
fires ; and that no workshops employing less than 
twenty-one hands in any one shed came under | 
the law of 1848. Of the six or seven million 
people earning daily wages in France, not more 
than a million are computed to be subject to the 
provisions of that law; indeed, the Inspectors of 
Factories only record three hundred and fifty-nine | 
thousand adults, of whom forty-one per cent. are 
women ; and it may be accepted that Frenchmen 
in factories pass at least fourteen out of every 
twenty-four hours in the factory; while the 
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all eyes turned as with one accord. 


in all enactments of the kind contain the dis- 
tinctive proviso, ‘unless otherwise agreed ;’ an 
addendum which doubtless owes its being to the 
fact that by the American Constitution the several 
States are prohibited from passing any laws im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts. Law or no 
law, it comes to the same thing with those con- 
cerned. As everywhere else, so in America, the 
length of a working-day varies in different trades 
and callings, ranging from eight to sixteen hours ; 
but as a general rule, ten hours is the working- 
day of the United States. 

As will be seen from the above statistics, the 
position of our workmen at home may compare 
favourably with that of workmen abroad. Of 
course this remark does not apply to special 
classes of our workmen, such as those who serve 
the needs of the travelling public, and whose 
| hours are in many cases unquestionably too long. 
The skilled artisan at home, as well as the agri- 
cultural labourer, appear, however, when com- 
pared with their contemporaries on the Continent 
and in the States, to be in a much better position 
as regards hours of labour. 


A DEAD RECKONING. 
CHAPTER XVIL 


For the first few moments after Picot’s startling 
confession had fallen like a thunderbolt among 
those assembled in the justice-room of Cummer- 
hays, the silence was so intense that, to use a 
common phrase, a pin might have been heard to 
drop. Every eye was focussed on the mountebank, 
who stood on the spot where he had risen, erect 
and very pale, his eyes glowing in their deep 
orbits like live coals, and pressing his soft felt hat 
with both hands to his breast. Suddenly there was 
a slight commotion close to where the magistrates 
were sitting ; the strained silence was broken, and 
The lady in 
black, she who was said to be the wife of the 
accused man, had fainted. But Margery’s strong 
arms had caught her ere she fell. Another woman 
in the body of the court at once hurried to her 
help, and between them the unconscious young 
wife was carried out. 
‘Place that man in the dock,’ said the red- 
faced magistrate, ‘and allow the other prisoner to 
be seated.’ 
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Picot stepped quietly forward of his own accord, 
the people near making way for him with wonder- 
ful alacrity, and placed himself on the spot the 
magistrate had indicated, a couple’ of constables 
stationing themselves behind him as he did so. 
Then the clerk put certain questions to him, which 
Picot answered without a moment's hesitation. 
When these came to an end the entry on the 
charge-sheet stood as follows: ‘Jules Picot. Age, 
forty-three. Native of France. Profession, acro- 
bat. No fixed place of residence,’ 

Then the magistrate, clasping the fingers of one 
hand in those of the other, and resting them on 
the table in front of him as he leaned forward a 
little, said: ‘Jules Picot, you have confessed 
openly and in public to the commission of a most 
heinous and terrible crime. Such being the case, 
we have no option but to detain you in custody 
while inquiries are being made as to the truth 
or falsehood of the extraordinary statement just 
volunteered by you. Any further statement you 
may choose to make we will of course listen to ; 
but at the same time we must caution you that 
anything you may say will be taken down and 
used as evidence against you elsewhere. Is it 
your wish to make any further statement, or is 
it not?’ 

‘Ma foi, monsicur,’ answered Picot, with a 
slight shrug, ‘that is what I am here for—to 
make what you call statements, to tell the truth, 
to prove that this gentleman is innocent, and that 


I, Jules Picot, and I alone, killed Otto von Rosen- | any information whatever about your daughter,” 


berg.’ He paused, and in the hush that followed, 


the rapid scratching of the clerk’s pen as it raced 
over the paper was clearly audible. The pencils 
of the two reporters who sat in a little box below 
the clerk moved at a more deliberate pace. One 


of them even found time to make a furtive sketch | 


of Picot on a blank page of his note-book. 

It was so evident the prisoner had something 
more to say that no one broke the silence. 

‘Eight years ago, monsieur,’ he began in a low 
clear voice, ‘I had a wife, a daughter, and a son. 
Now I am alone. I was living in Paris. No man 
could have been more happy than I was.  Ste- 
phanie, my daughter, had an engagement at the 
Cirque de l’Hiver. She was beautiful, she was 
good. In an evil hour she attracted the attention 
of the Baron von Rosenberg. He followed her 
everywhere ; he gave her rich presents ; he even 
went so far as to promise to make her his wife— 
scélérat that he was! Of all this I knew nothing 
till afterwards. One day Stephanie does not come 
home. I make inquiry for her. She has fled. 
Von Rosenberg, too, has disappeared. They have 
fled together. From that day I never saw Ste- 
phanie more.’ Again he paused, and although 
there was no trace of emotion in his voice, it may 
be that the hidden depths of his being were 
profoundly moved. 


‘A little while later, ma pauvre Marie died. ! 
She had been ill a long time ; but what killed her , may deem necessary ; and you will then be asked 
was the loss of Stephanie. Ah yes! After that, | to affix your name to the document. You will 


Henri and I set out, wandering from place to 
— not caring much where we went, but always 


ooking and asking for Von Rosenberg, because I, monsieur means ?’ 


want to demand of him what has he done with my 
child, All at once I discover him. It was at the 
house of this gentleman, Monsieur Brooke. Next 
day they tell me that he has gone away back to 
his own country, and they know not when he will 


| 


return. But I wait and wait while one week go 
away after another, and at length he comes back. 
I hide myself in the wood, I climb into the thick 
branches of a tree, and stay there hour after hour 
till he shall be alone. At length I see him coming 
down the path that leads from the house to the 
chalet near the wood. He whistles as he comes, 
and he is alone. I wait a little while, then I 
come down from the tree and walk up to the 
chalet. The Baron is standing up, examining a 
pistol—a pistol with inlay of ivory and gold, and 
with strange figures marked on it. On the table 
close by is a heavy riding-whip. He has not heard 
my footsteps. I enter, and he starts and stares, I 
make him a profound bow, and say: “ Bonjour, 
Monsieur le Baron. My name is Jules Picot, and 
I come to demand from you what you have done 
with my daughter Stephanie.” He still stares, 
and seems to be thinking to himself how he shall 
answer me. At last he says: “I know nothing 
whatever of your daughter ; and if 1 did I should 
decline to tell you.” ‘She left Paris in your com- 
pany,” I reply. ‘Possibly so,’ he answers with 
an evil sneer. ‘ Monsieur, I repeat that I am her 
father. I seek for her everywhere, but cannot find 
her. You, monsieur, if you choose, can give me 
some clue by which I may be able to trace her. 
Her mother is dead, and I have no other daughter. 
Think, monsieur—think.” He laughs a laugh 
that makes me long to spring at his throat and 
strangle him. “I altogether refuse to give you 


he says. ‘How, monsieur, you refuse!” I say 
as I draw a step or two nearer. He has laid the 
pistol on the table by this time, and his fingers 
now shut on the handle of the riding-whip. 
“Then you are a coward and a villain,” I con- 
tinue ; “and I spit in your face, as I will do again 
and again whenever I meet you. I have found you 
now, and I will follow you wherever you go.” 
He replies only by seizing the whip, hissing it 
quickly through the air, and bringing it down 
with all his strength round my head and shoul- 
ders, Strange lights dance before my eyes ; there 
is a noise in my ears as of falling waters. The 
rae is close to my hand; I grasp it ; I fire. Von 

osenberg falls without a cry ora word, I fling 
the pistol away and walk quietly back through 
the woods, As I reach the village, where my boy 
is awaiting me, the church clock strikes seven. 
The evening is that of the 28th of June’ 

He ceased speaking as quietly and impassively 
as he had begun: he might have been reading 
something from a newspaper referring to some 
other man, so little — emotion did he dis- } 
play ; yet his hearers telt instinctively that he was 
speaking the truth. 

‘What you have just told us,’ said the magis- 
trate, ‘ will be taken down in writing; it will 
afterwards be read over to you, in order that you 
may make any additions or corrections that you 


have no objection to do so, I presume ?’ 
‘To write my name on the paper, is that what 


‘That is what I mean.’ 

‘Certainement, monsieur, I will write my name. 
Why not?’ 

‘Then for the present you are remanded.’ 

Picot looked round with a puzzled air; but one 
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of the constables touched him on the shoulder and 
whispered, ‘Come this way.’ 

He turned to obey, and as he passed Gerald the 
eyes of the two men met. Gerald’s hand went out 
and gripped that of the mountebank. ‘£O Picot !’ 
was all his lips could utter. The mountebank 
stroked the back of Gerald’s hand caressingly for 
a moment while a strangely soft smile flitted across 
his haggard features. ‘Ah, monsieur, you and la 
belle madame will be happy again,’ was all he 
said. Next moment he had passed out of sight. 

Gerald was now replaced in the dock ; and one 
of the magistrates, addressing him, said that 
although, on the face of it there seemed little 
reason to doubt the truth of the singular narrative 
to which they had just listened, it would have to 
be confirmed by ample inquiry before it could be 
accepted and acted upon. Meanwhile, he regretted 


to say Mr Brooke would have to remain in ecus- | 


tody. But on the morrow, or next day at the 


latest, both prisoners would be transferred to | 


King’s Harold, when the amplest investigation 
would doubtless at once take place. With that 
the prisoner was removed, 

Before going back to his cell, Gerald was allowed 
to see his wife for a few minutes. The meeting 
was almost a silent one; words would come after 
a time; just now their hearts overflowed with 
a solemn thankfulness, the roots of which struck 
deeper than speech could fathom. 

As soon as Pivot reached the cell allotted to 
him, he asked to be supplied with a cup of coffee, 
after which he lay down on his pallet with the air 
of a man thoroughly wearied out, and in a few 
minutes was fast asleep. He slept soundly till 
aroused some three hours later, when he was con- 
ducted to a room where he found one of the 
magistrates, the clerk, the governor of the jail, 
and two other officials. Here a paper, which had 
been drawn up from notes taken in the justice- 
room, was read over to him. After having caused 


it to be corrected in one or two minor particulars, | 


he affixed his name to it ; and his signature having 
been duly witnessed, he was reconducted to his 
cell. 


About eight o'clock, after the gas had been. 
lighted, he asked for pen, ink, and paper, and a. 


small table to write on. These having been 
supplied him, he sat and wrote, slowly and labo- 
riously, for nearly a couple of hours, finally 


putting what he had written inside an envelope | 


and sealing and directing it. Then, after having 
taken off his shoes and coat, he wrapped himself 
in the blanket which had been supplied him and 
lay down to sleep. The gas was lowered, and 
silence reigned throughout the prison. Once 
every hour during the night a warder went the 
round of the cells and peered into each of them 
that was occupied through a grating in the door. 
All through the night Picot apparently slept an 
unbroken sleep. When the warder visited him 
at one o’vlock he found that he had turned over 
and was now lying with his face to the wall, after 
which he seemed never to have stirred between 
one visit and another, At seven o’clock another 
warder, who had just come on duty, went into his 
cell to rouse him. To his dismay, he could not 
succeed in doing so. He turned the unconscious 
man over on his back, and then the drawn, ghastly 
face told its own tale. 


the spot, as he held up to the light a tiny phial 
only about half the size of a man’s little finger 
and smelt at its contents, ‘five drops of this 
would kill the strongest man in three seconds,’ 


LAST YEAR'S RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 


THE year 1888 was distinguished by a happy 
immunity from any serious railway tragedies. Of 
minor accidents there were, of course, enough 
and to spare; but no wholesale disaster marked 
the railway annals of the year. Most people, we 
imagine, will be surprised at the figures returned 
to the Board of Trade up to December 31, 
Thirty-five collisions between passenger trains, 
resulting in one death and two hundred and 


seventeen injuries; and fifty-four collisions be- 
‘tween passenger and goods trains, resulting in 
nine deaths and two hundred and ninety-two in- 
‘juries, seem to represent about as much security 
“for railway travellers, so far as this head of 
accidents is concerned, as we are ever likely to 
attain in this most imperfect dispensation. The 
most that we can hope is, indeed, that the returns 
shall show a continued decrease in the number of 
killed and wounded, so as to encourage the cus- 
tomers and servants of the Railway Companies 
in the belief that they are exposed to a degree 
of peril which grows less year by year. And, 
taking into account the millions of lives whose 
safety has been entrusted to the Companies of 
the United Kingdom during the time, the figures 
are certainly remarkable. 

The totals of the period covered by the 
returns are nine hundred and five killed and 
three thousand eight hundred and twenty-six 
injured, from all causes whatsoever inclusive. 
Analysing these figures, we get one hundred and 
seven passengers killed and fourteen hundred 
and eight injured ; three hundred and ninety-six 
servants killed and two thousand one hundred 
and ninety-three injured; the remainder consists 
of trespassers, suicides, and other persons not 
coming under the above classification. Now, these 
totals not only show a decrease on those for the 
same period of the preceding year, but are rela- 
tively very low. Accidents occurring on the 
premises of the Railway Companies, but in which 
the movement of trains was not concerned, are 
not included in them, and since in all of these 
the sufferers are themselves more or less to blame 
(as, for instance, in ascending or descending steps 
at stations, falling off platforms, loading or un- 
loading wagons, and so on), they are not properly 
included in ‘railway accidents.’ We may there- 
fore take the figures as they stand. 

And if the causes of these deaths and disasters 
‘be classified, we get further evidence of the 
watchfulness and care with which the railway 
business of the country is now unceasingly con- 
ducted ; for a very large proportion of these acci- 
dents are due wholly or in part to the careless- 
ness and negligence of the public or of railway 
employees. Thus, nineteen passengers were killed 
and fifty-six injured by falling between carriages 
and platforms when getting into or alighting 
from trains, for which foolhardiness they have 
obviously no one but themselves to blame. Be- 
sides these, seventeen were killed and five hundred 


‘Ah,’ remarked the doctor, who was quickly on 
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and twenty-six injured by falling on to platforms, 
ballast, &e., when getting into or alighting from 
trains, presumably in motion, although it is not 
so specifically stated. Again, the twenty-eight 
killed and sixteen injured when passing over the 
line at stations ; the fifty-three killed and twenty- 
four injured whilst passing over railways at level 
crossings; the two hundred and seventy-three 
trespassers killed, the ninety-five trespassers in- 
jured; and the sixty-five suicides, are one and 
all wholly or partially responsible for their own 
deaths or injuries. Nor are railway servants more 
eareful, for a still larger proportion of the acci- 
dents to this class are due, at least in part, to 
‘contributory negligence. We do not know how 
far it is necessary for the employees of the Com- 
panies to get on and off trains, wagons, or engines 
in motion, nor what are the bylaws of the Com- 
panies in their behalf. Shunting operations, 
doubtless, often require men to undergo consider- 
able risk in this way; at least eighty-two men 
were killed and no fewer than nine hundred 
and forty injured while doing this kind of work. 
Coupling or uncoupling vehicles, too, although 
often performed in a most casual manner, not only 
always appears to be horribly dangerous to the 
ordinary observer, but is so as a matter of fact, 
fifteen deaths and two hundred and _ fifty-eight 
injuries being put down under this heading. 
Allowance being made for the perils of their 
calling, it is clear from these facts and figures 
that railway servants are often tempted by fami- 
liarity to despise danger. But it is very grati- 
fying to know that the total number of servants 
killed is little more than half the average of 
a few years ago. In 1881, for instance, this 
exceedeil five hundred ; and it is still lamentably 
high. ‘The public are entitled, and not alone 
on selfish motives, to demand that as much help 
and protection as possible shall be afforded to 
the whole army of pointsmen, plate-layers, drivers, 
firemen, guards, and porters, to whom they are 
immediately indebted for the comfort and safety 
in which they are enabled to travel. 

There are probably few people who have not 
been struck with the amazing coolness with which 
nearly all the work of railway-men is performed. 
Who has not stared aghast at the sight of an 
engine-driver or stoker walking along the plates 
of the engine while it is going at full speed? 
This, again, may be a type of peril incidental to 
their calling; but it is worthy of note that 
twenty-two deaths and one hundred and seventy- 
five injuries actually occurred last year from fall- 
ing off engines, &c. during the travelling of trains. 
Six deaths and thirty injuries, put down as 
having happened from ‘coming in contact with 
over-bridges or erections on the sides of the line 
during the travelling of trains,’ is an item which 
it is hard to explain as it stands. We hear, of 
course, of foolish or drunken passengers putting 
their heads out of carriages, or even climbing 
out on the roof, and so meeting a terrible death ; 
but it is difficult to believe that railway-men 
would be guilty of any such foolhardy conduct. 
And it seems equally incredible that any erections 
can be permitted to remain so close to the per- 
manent way as to be dangerous to life with ordin- 
ary precautions. Gates on level crossings are not 
nearly so dangerous to servants as to passengers, 
only two railway-men being killed and tour 


/ increased degree of safety to the travelling public. 


injured under this head. The low rate of ten 
deaths and forty-nine injuries whilst ‘attending 
to ground-points and marshalling trains’ is due, 
probably, to the very large diminution in the 
number of points which are now worked by levers 
on the level. Plate-layers and others working on 
the permanent way always carry their lives in 
their hand, and, sad as it is, no one will be sur- 
prised to hear that sixty-six were killed and sixty- 
seven injured in the United Kingdom in twelve 
months. 

Walking, crossing, or standing on the line on 
duty are also lamentably fatal, ninety-eight deaths 
and one hundred and thirty-one injuries being put 
down to these causes, It is, however, incompre- 
hensible that no fewer than fifty-six railway-men 
should be killed and twenty-nine injured whilst 
walking to or from their homes, and the facet 
seems to show that this use of the road should be 
as far as possible forbidden. The lessons pointed 
by the figures is indeed conclusive to show the 
need which exists for the Companies to adopt 
all possible regulations to diminish the risk of 
the calling. The death-rate must always be 
very heavy amongst these men, It is impossible 
to take away all risk from their arduous and dan- 
gerous daily duties; but something more might 
yet be done to reduce it, if possible, to a still 
lower average. That it should have been lessened 
so much as it has is enough to show that much 
ean be accomplished by increased care. Nor 
should it be diflieult to obviate many of the 
perils now incurred every day. There cannot 
be any real necessity for porters to cross the 
rails immediately in front of a train in motion, 
although, as many people have doubtless observed, 
that is almost invariably the time and method 
they choose. In short, unless and until railway- 
men are compelled to exercise ordinary care in 
their work, the rate of fatalities and casualties 
among them must remain needlessly high. 

Turning from the loss of life and limb to the 
Reports of the Board of Trade Inspectors on the 
collisions of the year and the table of accidents to 
trains, the satisfactory character of the record is 
maintained. The great reduction in the number 
of accidents from collisions between passenger and 
goods or mineral trains is no doubt mainly due 
to the improvements which have so largely been 
carried out of recent years in the permanent 
way. Many of the great Railway Companies, 
for instance, have doubled the road throughout 
a great _ of their system with an enormously 


Certain elements ofsrisk can, of course, never be 
wholly eliminated. In the twelve months under 
notice, for instance, there were one hundred and 
thirty-one cases of trains running over cattle or 
other obstructions on the line, although, happily, 
only two passengers and one servant were thereby 
injured. ‘Twenty-four horses, forty-seven beasts 
and cows, seventy-three sheep, two donkeys, four 
hounds, one goat, and one dog’ were during the 
period in question run over and killed, and with 
no greater loss of human life. It is clearly, as 
Stephenson predicted, ‘so much the worse for the 
coo’ when these little mishaps occur. 

The bursting of boilers, failure of machinery, 
springs, axles—of which there were two hundred 
and ninety-nine cases, involving death to five pas- 
sengers and injury to fifteen passengers and four 
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inclines, and rails are, so far as they are indis- 

nsable to the service, practically outside human 

orethought. It is remarkable, too, if unavoid- 

able, that no fewer than six hundred and sixty- 
eight tires should have failed, and still more won- 
derful that they should have involved no personal 
injury. Of the accidents inquired into by the 
Board of Trade the causes were multitudinous. 
The mistakes of porters, number-takers, signal- 
men, engine-drivers, which were found by the 
Board of Trade Inspectors to be the cause of some 
few of these disasters, are of course inevitable 
accompaniments of a system which depends so 
largely upon human agency. ‘It is human to 
err, and in all mundane affairs allowance must 
be made for what astronomers call the ‘personal 
equation.’ It is, however, gratifying to know that 
there was in 1888 no single instance in which 
human fallibility was increased by undue fatigue 
on any of the railways in England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. None of the cases cited in the 
Return point to excessive hours of work as even a 
subsidiary cause of errors of judgment. A signal- 
man who has to attend to dozens of levers cannot, 
when jaded with fatigue, be regarded as respon- 
sible for his actions, and in past years many grave 
cases of hardship have been made public. We are 
therefore glad to see that the Companies appear 
to have recognised their responsibility in this 
particular, The working-day of railway-men is 
no doubt still long enough, if not too long; but 
we do not hear of such grave scandals as the 
safety of the lives and limbs of perhaps hun- 
dreds of passengers being entrusted to a man 
worn out with sixteen hours’ continuous strain 
on head and hand. The Hampton-Wick accident 
is a good illustration of pure mistake as a cause 
of danger. In that case a signal-man, by neg- 
lecting to hold down a lever a little longer, let 
an engine run to Twickenham on the down 
instead of the up line. Neither the driver nor 
the fireman noticing the mistake in time, the 
engine ran into a down passenger train, with 
the result that four persons were killed and six- 
teen injured. At the time of the collision, Major 
Marindin reported, the signal-man had been on 
duty for about six and three-quarter hours, and 
the driver and fireman of the light engine for 
about nine and three-quarter hours. 

This accident was also important as explaining 
the electric bell signals on the London and South- 
western Railway. These are not uninteresting 
or without considerable significance. Thus: ‘One 
beat - acknowledgment ; two beats - -, four beats 


----, and five beats - - - - - (ballast train) depart- 
ure signals ; two beats given twice - -—- - warn- 
ing signal; three beats - -- all clear; six beats 
------ obstruction danger signal; seven beats 
error signal; eight beats - - - - - - - - atten- 
tion signal; nine beats - - - - - - - - - testing signal ; 
ten beats ---------- special attention signal ; 
twelve beats - -—- - -—- -—- - - —- - assistance 
signal; four beats given twice - - - - —- --- closing 


signal ; and ten beats given twice - - - ------- _ 
---------- special danger signal,’ It will be 
noticed that these are considerably and, we think, 
unnecessarily complicated. In the case in question, 
if the next signal-man had been warned in time, 
he might, it is suggested, have thrown his signals 
against the engine and so have prevented the 


| 


servants—brake apparatus, couplings, ropes on collision, But the signals which would have had 


to be given according to the block regulations 
appear to be the ‘obstruction danger signal, six 
beats; and then, when this had been answered, 
the ‘special danger signal, ten beats repeated 
twice. This operation cannot be completed in 
less than twenty seconds, and so would have 
been, it is thought, too late to avert the disaster. 
Major Marindin proposes very appropriately that 
there should be ‘some very short code or other 
telegraphic or telephonic signal on receipt of 
which a signal-man should throw all his signals 
to danger.” To this may be added the suggestion 
that it would be conducive to the public safety 
if the Board of Trade were to settle some code 
which should be adopted throughout the United 
Kingdom. It would possess obvious advantages 
over the present system. 

But the main conclusion to be derived from the 
Report—and indeed from the whole Return—is 
the marvellously high degree of safety and security 
which has been reached and promises to be main- 
tained on four iron roads.’ In spite of all the 
multitudinous elements of danger, whether pre- 
ventable by human prudence and forethought or 
not, and notwithstanding the large amount of 
unavoidable risk necessarily attending any loco- 
motive system, and enhanced by its high develop- 
ment, the total number of accidents of all kinds 
is now probably as low as it will ever be. And 
for this the public are indebted in no small degree 
to the zeal and energy of that inestimable body 
of men our railway servants. 


CHARLIE RANSOM. 
A STORY OF THE OIL COUNTRY. 
CHAPTER IL 


CaprTarn Perer presented a most imposing appear- 
ance, for, in addition to his full-dress suit, he had 
resurrected from the bottom of his trunk a plum- 
coloured necktie with yellow spots, which he now 
wore to great advantage. His black velvet waist- 
coat was only fastened by the top button—there 
was some difficulty in persuading the lower 
buttons to pair with the button-holes—and his 
hands were thrust deep into the pockets of his 
trousers, from which imprisonment he only 
released them when he found it necessary to ‘ pull 
down’ his waistcoat or fleck an obstinate particle 
of dust from his coat lapel. If the captain could 
but have secured a silk ‘stove-pipe’ hat, in place 
of the very large and very dirty ‘ten-cent straw’ 
which shielded his brow trom the afternoon sun, 
his outfit would have been beyond criticism. 

About four o’clock the Captain was joined by 
his coadjutors, John Reed and Joe Klip, and 
together they sallied forth along the road by 
which the schoolmistress and her escort must 
necessarily approach Pan Handle City. They had 
not proceeded very far when a cloud of dust, 
visible about half-way up the hillside, apprised 
the three men of the approach of a vehicle drawn 
by at least two horses, and evidently moving at a 
rapid rate. 

‘Here she comes!’ shouted Captain Lamson, 
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withdrawing his hands from his pockets to rub 
them with child-like glee. 

‘In Gus Hartranft’s sociable,’ said Reed, 

‘Yes, added Joe Klip; ‘and I’ll bet Gus is 
a-driving ’em hisself with his sorrel team. Lord, 
but they’re a-humping along over thet there 
road! ‘They ’ll be here in—let me see—well, I 
give ’em fifteen minutes at the outside !’ 

The travellers were still nearly three miles 
distant, but Mr Klip’s prognostications proved | 
correct ; and, sure enough, in less than the time 
allowed, Gus Hartranft, the landlord of the hotel 
at Mesopotamia, reined in his spanking team in 
response to a signal to halt given by Captain 
Peter. As the sociable—a long ungainly sort of a 
light wagon, capable of carrying six persons, dis- 
tributed over three seats—slackened up, Cockney 
Ted clambered down. 

“Ere we are, Capting,’ said he. ‘Couldn’t get 
here sooner, ’cos Gus wasn’t honie, and his woman 
wouldn’t let no one else drive us over.’ | 

But Captain Lamson was neither looking at his | 
friend Mr Robinson nor paying any heed to that 
gentleman’s greeting and explanation. His eyes 
were riveted upon a remarkably fair and pre- 
possessing specimen of young womanhood, who, 
without any assistance, had quickly and grace- 
fully alighted from the high wagon to the road- 
side. 

What Captain Lamson had really expected in 
the schoolmistress, not he himself could have 
explained, although he had known full well that 
‘a hummer’ was something far beyond the average 
in feminine comeliness, and had dressed himself 
accordingly. But, as he many times afterwards 
confessed, he had certainly never dreamed of 
beholding in all his life—to say nothing of 
employing as teacher for the Pan Handle City 
youngsters—so much grace of form and quiet yet 
exquisite loveliness of feature as he beheld in the | 
enchanting young woman who now stood before 
him with extended hand. 

‘I am quite certain that you are Captain 
Lamson, because I have already heard so much 
about you,’ said the lady with a smile, which 
instantly secured each man in the little group 
as her steadfast friend. ‘Mr Robinson evidently | 
does not intend to introduce us,’ continued she 
with a mock frown, directed at Cockney Ted, 
‘so we will just introduce ourselves’ Then she 
made a pretty courtesy, and, as if she had been 
at a society-lady’s reception, said: ‘How do you 
do, Captain Lamson? I am delighted to meet 
you 

Now, for several days Captain Peter had been 
turning over in his mind—and had actually 
rehearsed to Mrs Lamson—a well-rounded speech 
of official welcome for the teacher. But the 
moment for the delivery of the speech having 
arrived, the Captain found himself unable to 
recall a single word. Indeed, when his eyes first 
rested upon the teacher, he was actually dazed to 
a slight extent, and could only see before him 
a sweet face and a shapely form enveloped in a 
perfect-fitting travelling dress of gray. All he did 
was to duff his hat, rather confusedly; but when 
he heard the cheery, friendly voice and felt his 
hand grasped by that of the pretty woman, 
Captain Peter forgot all about the speech and_ his 
official dignity as Chairman of the School Com- 


mittee, and in his own ‘every-day’ good-natured 


style, responded : ‘Thank ye, my dear ; thank ye 
kindly. 1’m sure we shall all like you more’n a 
little. I hope you’ll soon feel to home, Miss—er 


iss 

‘Well, well, she interposed, ‘I did make poor 
work of that introduction, after all, didn’t I? 
My name is Marie Reese—K-e-e-s-e, Reese,’ 

‘Good, said Lamson, ‘1’ll remember.—Now, 
my dear, you’ll be tired after your long ride; so 
we'll all climb into the sociable and ride up to 
my house, where my missis has fixed up a room 
for you, and where we both of us hopes you'll 
stay and make it your home so long as you tind it 
comfortable and convenient.’ 

But Miss Reese protested against riding any 
farther. She persuaded Ted and the rest of the 
men to go on in the wagon with her baggage, 
— she walked the half-mile with her future 

ost. 

The teacher had evidently taken a liking to 
Captain Peter, for she conversed with him quite 
freely ; and by the time they reached the house and 
sat down to a choice supper prepared by Peter's 
wife, the Captain felt quite well acquainted with 
this pleasant addition to his houshold. During the 
walk he learned that Maria Reese was not a desti- 
tute girl, forced to work for a living ; but that 
she preferred to be independent of unhappy sur- 
roundings in a home that had never been home 
to her, and was very glad to break away from 
the humdrum life of the towns for the free and 
informal atmosphere of the Oil regions and the 
mountains, She had met Mr Van Horn and his 
companion at Elmira, and had quickly closed with 
their offer of ‘two hundred and fifty dollars and 


| board’ for the school term of eight months at Pan 


Handle City. 

The favourable impression created by Marie 
Reese upon Captain Peter Lamson and his col- 
leagues was reproduced several times during the 
next few days upon others of the Pan Handle 
citizens ; and before the day for opening school, 
the new ‘schoolmarm’ had become, without avy 
exception, the most popular person in the Upper 
Tomhicken Valley. Maria Reese was quite young 
—not yet twenty-three—but she was possessed of 
more than mere ‘book-learning.’ She displayed 
much excellent judgment and good common-sense 


‘in many ways, and proved herself to be in a 


measure a careful student of human nature. 
Adding to all these qualifications her personal 
charms and a cheery disposition that was mag- 
netic, the School Committee might have scoured 
the world over and would never have discovered 
a more suitable teacher for the very ignorant 
and decidedly erratic youngsters who formed the 
school population of Pan Handle City, 

On the first day of September, Captain Lamson 
experienced the keen satisfaction of escorting Miss 
Reese to her desk in the little school-house, and 
in a very neat speech introduced the teacher to 
the two score of children who filled the narrow 
benches. The pupils were of both sexes, and of 
all ages from three to thirteen or fourteen ; but 
all alike were ignorant of the first rudiments 
of schooling. There the resemblance ended. 
Some were smart and some witty ; while others 
were slow, stupid, and dull: a few were polite— 
eayer to please and willing to learn; but many 
were rude and stubborn. Yet Marie Reese, fully 
intent upon dving thoroughly and to a finish the 


a 
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work which she had undertaken, discovered a ‘soft 
spot’ in all their young hearts, and in time found 
for all of them a common plane upon which 
teacher and scholars could meet and understand 
each other. Thus, from the very outset the 
school at Pan Handle City was a complete success ; 


‘and not a man who had attended the meeting 


at the Barrel House of Well No. 4 regretted 
having pledged his name for the school-house 
assessinent. 

But when winter arrived, a new fom of the 
school question presented itself in the large number 
of applications for admission received by the Com- 
mittee from some of the elder boys and young 
men of the settlement. 

The Oil regions of North-western Pennsylvania 
are usually visited by long and severe winters, 
which render it impossible to carry on active 
operations, either in connection with the oil 
industry or upon the scrubby farms, to as large 
an extent as during the summer months. This 
state of affairs throws a large number of ‘helpers’ 
out of employment; and at Pan Handle City these 
unfortunates, imbued with a laudable ambition to 
improve the days of enforced idleness, ardently 
desired to become pupils at the little school-house. 
It is more than probable that the novelty of a 
school and the popularity of the ‘schoolimarm’ 
greatly enhanced the ardour of this longing to 
study blackboard lessons ; but be that as it may, 
Captain Peter was subjected to a dozen or more 
personal interviews from candidates for seats on 
the narrow benches, 

Captain Peter was not greatly in favour of 
admitting these ‘big louts,’ as he termed them. 
‘The schvol-house was intended for the children,’ 


he argued ; ‘and while there’s no denying of it 
that some of these long-legged, shock-headed 
fellers is no more’n overgrown kids, I don’t 
believe in turning a lot of awk’ard boys, as big as 


I am, loose among the little uns. Besides, that 
teacher of ours is a sight too good and too kind to 
be bothered with a lot of thick-sculled chumps. 
No, I don’t like the notion,’ 


But when the Committee talked it all over with | 


Miss Reese, they found her very willing to make 
the experiment. ‘By all means let them come, 
Captain Lamson,’ said she. ‘Give them a permit 
to attend school in the afternoon. I can dis- 
miss the little ones about half-past three, and 
then I can devote an hour or so exclusively to 
the young men. I think I can manage them; and 
if they become obstreperous, I will call upon you 
for assistance. But | have great faith in my own 
capabilities with big boys as well as with little 
ones, and I should rather like to give them a 
trial.’ 

So that phase of the problem was solved. 

Among the ‘institutions’ of Pan Handle City 
was ‘The Doll’ In America it is absolutely 
impossible for any one with any individuality 
or peculiarity of dress, manners, or appearance 
to evade the honour (or otherwise) of a nickname. 
When, therefore, Charlie Ransom—chief officer, 
steward, wheelsman, and supercargo of the Petro- 
leum Gem—made his first appearance at ‘ the 
City’ he had evoked the exclamation ‘ Ain’t he a 
doll!’ from a score of admiring onlookers. The 
term, frequently used sarcastically, was in that 
particular instance a tribute of genuine admira- 
tion for the strapping young fellow with his finely- 


moulded limbs, his open ruddy face, his curly 
flaxen hair, and, above all, for the unimpeach- 
able ‘rig-out’ in which he walked from his cubby- 
hole aboard the Gem to the landing at ‘the 
City.’ 

The reader need not imagine that Mr Ransom 
would have been considered a ‘howling swell’ in 
the Row or on the Chain Pier; indeed, it is 
doubtful if he would have attracted any particular 
attention on a Saturday evening in Shoreditch or 
the Bowery ; but he ‘walked away’ with any- 
thing ever before seen in Pan Handle City—not 
even excepting Captain Peter Lamson in his velvet 
vest and spotted necktie. For the Captain had 
never been known to indulge in a collar, while his 
only styles of headgear were a ‘ten-cent straw’ in 
summer, and a cub-skin hat in winter; whereas 
Charlie Ransom sported a billy-cock hat, a collar 
and necktie, a suit of black diagonal cloth, which 
had probably cost as much as nine dollars in a 
Hebrew hand-me-down store in Oil City ; and, 
above all, displayed the unheard-of luxury of 
blackened and polished shoes. And this was not 
merely Charlie’s high-day and holiday outfit: 
always when the Gem was ‘laid up’ at Pan Handle 
City, Ransom in his off-duty hours was uniformly 
neat and tidy in his appearance. For this reason 
the boys had applied to him the sobriquet of ‘the 
Doll’—a title by no means resented by Ransom, 
who was good-nature itself, and a great favourite 
with most of the people along the Tomhicken. 

The creek being frozen over, and the Gem being 
boarded up for the winter, Charlie was among 
those who about the end of November became 
privileged afternoon pupils of Miss Reese. 

Charlie was in his twenty-first year; but it is 
safe to say that his school experience had not 
extended over more than two years, and during 
the decade which had elapsed since he left school 
‘for keeps,’ he had well-nigh managed to forget 
all that he had ever been taught. But he was 
evidently very much in earnest in his desire to 
make the most of the present opportunity. He 
applied himself with such diligence as, added to 
his natural ability and his pride, enabled him 
before Christmas to forge far ahead of every other 
pupil in the school. Of course his progress was 
peculiarly gratifying to Marie Reese, who was 
marvellously well pleased with the general beha- 

viour and fair success of her older scholars. 

, There were few of them, however, who could 
| appreciate the schoolmarm’s painstaking kindness 
to the same extent as Charlie, because, as yet, 
, there were none of them beside him who could 
make headway fast enough to require any personal 
attention. For the same reason, none of her 
scholars awakened in Marie the same degree of 
interest ; and the girl made up her mind to surprise 
both Ransom and the School Committee by the 
advance in his studies which she proposed that 
her favourite pupil should achieve before the next 
| opening of navigation on the Tomhicken. 


| 


The week before Christmas, Miss Reese an- 
nounced that the school would be closed during 
| Christmas week, and on Saturday afternoon 
the schoolmistress and Charlie were the last to 
leave the school-house. As they walked together 
, towards Captain Peter’s house, the moon was just 
| rising over the hilltops, gradually flooding the 
broad Valley with its silvery light. Far away, 
winding like a white ribbon for miles down the 
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Valley, they could see the ice-covered river, and 
the sight instantly aroused in the girl a desire to 
indulge in her favourite sport. ‘Now, if I only 
had my skates here, Ransom, you could take me to 
skate next week. We shall have no school, and a 
few spins down the creek would be splendid 
recreation,’ 

‘I’m aregular no-account skater, Miss Reese, so 
I couldn’t help you very much on the ice.’ 

‘Ah, but, you see, 1’m a splendid skater, so 1 
could help you. You would soon be clever your- 
self if you skated with me much, and I am sure 
we could have great fun. But, alas, no skates !’ 

‘Dou't you fret about skates, Miss Reese ; I 
think I know where I can lay my hands on a pair. 
I know I can get some for myself. I’ve got a 
little errand to do on Monday; but if you will 
wait until Tuesday, Ill see about the skates.’ 

That night the Doll intercepted Mrs Lamson on 
her way to visit a neighbour, and secured from 
her one of the teacher’s shoes. This the lad 
secreted in his coat pocket, and_ straightway 
started on a long night-tramp to Mesopotamia 
Cross Roads, where, next day, he hired a horse 
and buggy and drove to Clipper Gap. Being 
Sunday, he was forced to put up at the hotel and 
wait until Monday morning before making his 
purchases ; but he was the first customer of the 
week at the little hardware store where, much to 
his surprise and satisfaction, he succeeded in 
fitting a pair of skates to Miss Reese’s shoe. Then, 
having suited himself with a pair, he started on 
his homeward trip, returning as he came, He 


reached ‘the City’ late on Monday, and on | 


Tuesday —which was Christmas Eve—he presented 
himself at Captain Peter’s house and inquired for 
the teacher. 

‘Miss Reese, marm, being as it’s Christmas- 
time, I hope you’ll excuse the liberty and accept 
a little token of the season from me. You’ve been 
very good to me, marm, and | can’t pretend ever 
to pay you for it. But I thank you hearty; and 
hope you'll enjoy many a spin on them little bits 
o’ skates, marm.’ 

That was not the only instance of Charlie’s 
kindness to the schoolmistress, for his thoughtful- 
ness represented itself in many ways. Nor, when 
he escorted her upon her skating trips, was it the 
only time that Marie Reese accepted personal 
attentions from Charlie Ransom. So marked, too, 
were these attentions, that the women of Pan 
Handle City nodded their heads wisely to each 
other as they muttered: ‘The Doll’s sweet as 
new cider on the schoolmarm,.’ Even the men 
noticed the apparent state of affairs, and easy- 
going Captain Peter shook his head disapprovingly. 

‘She shouldn’t do it,’ he said to himself ; ‘she'll 
turn the Doll’s head, sure—indeed, it’s turned 
already or I’m no judge of oil and fools !’ 

But Marie Reese, with her mind absorbed in 
her work and her heart safely in the keeping of 
a man four hundred miles away, believed herself 
to be an excellent judge of human nature. She 
knew perfectly well just how much she was 
interested in this bright and good-hearted lad, 
and furthermore, she believed that she thoroughly 
understood Ransom. The Doll, too, was fully 
aware of the depth and quality of his admiration 
for and devotion to the schoolmarm: on the other 
hand, in the study of human nature Charlie 
Ransom was an ignoramus, and did not pretend to 


fathom or understand the extent of Miss Reese’s 

friendship for himself. Indeed, he rather wished 

that he could, and gradually the desire to solve 

that very question became the all-absorbing 

ea which agitated the heart and mind of the 
oll. 


THE ONLY ROMAN THEATRE IN 
ENGLAND. 


Towarps the southern portion of the county of 
Hertfordshire, and within twenty miles of the 
Metropolis, lies the ancient city of St Albans. It 
is a quietly-quaint, old-fashioned place, abounding 
in many visible memorials of the most remote 
antiquity ; and the traveller fresh from the busy 
turmoil of the City, steps from the express, which 
in thirty minutes has carried him from St Pancras, 
with that indefinable feeling which we experi- 
ence when brought into contact with the venerable 
relics of past ages. For here, indeed, he treads on 
classic ground. Associations with many _ historic 
names are brought to memory ; here Cassivelaunus 
defended his marsh-begirt city from the legions 
of the conquering Cvesar, and his wattled huts gave 
place to the great Roman municipium of Veru- 
se whose inhabitants, born within its walls, 
had the right of proudly saying, ‘Civis Romanus 
sum, and could claim the privileges which this 
right of citizenship conferred. Here Boadicea, 
‘bleeding from the Roman rods, wreaked her 


Vengeance upon the invader, for, according to 


Tacitus, seventy thousand inhabitants fell beneath 
the swords of the infuriated Britons But the 
devastated city regained its former greatness ; large 
and massive buildings were erected, and a huge 
wall of considerable height and over twelve feet 
in thickness was built round the city, with a 
broad and deep ditch externally. 

From the Temple of Apollo, towards the end 
of the third century, Britain’s protomartyr, Saint 
Alban, was led forth to die. He was taken outside 
the walls, across the small river Ver, and executed 
on the summit of a grass-crowned hill now covered 
by the modern city. The Roman power in Britain 


‘ended in 410 a.p., and for three hundred years 


‘the wild Saxons, 


and after them the Danes, 


swept over Verulamium, burning, sacking, and 


plundering. 

In the eighth century, Offa, king of Mercia, 
founded the magnificent monastery which lasted, 
under forty successive abbots, to Henry VIIL.’s 
time, when it was demolished, two buildings alone 
being spared—namely, the great gateway and the 
venerable abbey. These buildings had for the most 
part been constructed of the remains of the Roman 
city, which acted the part of a quarry for many 
centuries. A great portion of the abbey, including 
the massive Norman tower, is composed wholly of 
Roman brick ; and the familiar tile-like form of 
the latter is recognised in many buildings of the 
modern city. 

The extent of Verulamium may easily be traced 
at the present day by huge masses of masonry and 
a deep fosse which mark for a considerable distance 
the ancient boundary. The general shape of the 
Roman city was elliptical ; the longer axis being 
nearly a mile in length, and formed by a portion 
of the old Watling Street; and the shorter axis, 
about half a mile in length, by the Camlet Way. 


The area was one hundred and ninety acres. The 
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shape and size of Verulamium are very much like 
those of the buried city of Pompeii. When the 
British Archzological Society met at St Albans in 
1869, plans were shown of these two cities, and it 
was seen that not only did they resemble each 
other in shape and dimensions, but also in the 
relative positions of the temples, theatres, and the 
Forum. The side of Pompeii next the sea has the 
river Ver by it in Verulamium, 

Inside the boundary walls no traces of ancient 
habitations are now apparent ; the dark-coloured 
ground, covered in autumn by heavy crops of 
cereals, stretches in long undulations before the 
eye. With the exception of the massive girdling 
walls, all traces of the proud Roman eagles have 
disappeared, The great Forum, the long streets 
with their busy shops thronged with teeming 
multitudes, the courts of justice and statue-laden 
temples, the opulent Roman villas with their 
pleasant gardens and luxurious baths, all have 
gone; and where a proud and stately city once 
stood, the golden-eared corn waves geutly to and 
fro, and the lark sings in unmolested solitude. 

At one point only has the site been invaded by 
buildings not of Roman origin. In this part stands 
the church of St Michael, built upon the broad 
foundations of the ancient Temple of Apollo. 
This church, which is of venerable antiquity, is 
the shrine of Baconians, for in it the bones of the 
great Lord Verulam lie resting. It was near this 
church, and close to the centre of the destroyed 
city, that the only Roman theatre as yet discovered 
in England was brought to light. Some forty 
years since, an archeologist, while searching for 
Roman remains, discovered some flints embedded 
in mortar by the side of the road leading from the 
church to Gorhambury, the Elizabethan residence 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon, father of the great philo- 
supher, the picturesque ruins of whose house are 
still standing. He commenced excavations which 
laid bare the foundations of a building, evidently 
Roman. As soon as these had been completed, he 
learned that fragments of walls had been struck 
upon in ploughing the adjoining field. On hearing 
this, he began digging there, and succeeded with 
the aid of the British Archzological Association in 
bringing to light the remains of a Roman theatre. 
In the following year a paper was read before the 
St Albans Architectural Society, giving an account 
of this discovery, which paper forms the source 
of what knowledge we have concerniny it, since, 
after that time, the earth was levelled down 
again. 

The earliest theatres were those of the Greeks, 
which had their outer walls containing rather 
more than a semicircle. There was an inner con- 
centric circle, the diameter of which was one-third 
that of the theatre. The space included in this 
smaller circle was called the orchestra or place for 
dancing, and was devoted to the chorus. The 
width of the stage was twice the diameter of the 
orchestra, and its depth one-seventh of that 
diameter. 

The Roman theatres were modelled on those of 
Greece ; but the orchestra was much smaller, as 
the chorus did not occupy such an important part. 
The outer walls rarely exceeded a semicircle ; and 
the orchestra, instead of being devoted to the 
chorus, was occupied by the seats of the spectators 
of highest rank in the state. The stage was more 
capacious than that in the Greek theatre, being 


twice the diameter of the orchestra in length and 
one-fourth in depth, so as to atlord space for the 
chorus on the stage. Round every ancient theatre 
was a corridor, forming a space between the outer 
wall and an inner concentric wall. Over the 
corridor were seats sometimes used by ladies ; and 
the space between these seats and the orchestra 
was occupied by rows of seats concentric with the 
outer wall and rising like wide stairs, so that the 
spectators placed their feet on the next lower row. 

The scene was at the back of the stage, and 
usually represented a strect, or the front of a 
palace, or a wood, and could be changed to suit 
the locality of the play. Behind the scene was 
the postscenium, in which murders and other 
parts of the play were sometimes supposed to take 
place. At the sides of the stage were entrances to 
rooms built for the convenience of performers. 

The theatre at Verulamium was one hundred 
and ninety feet three inches in diameter; the 
theatre at Pompeii one hundred and ninety-five 
feet. The two outer walls are on the plan of the 
| Greek theatres, comprising 240°; between them 
| was a corridor nine feet wide. The stage was 
_ forty-six feet long, and eight feet nine inches deep. 
At the east part was a room with a coarse tesse- 
lated pavement without any pattern, composed of 
| tesseree of Roman tiles about one inch square, set 
; on a very thin layer of concrete. This was one of 

the rooms at the end of the stage for the use of 
| performers. The foundations of a corresponding 
room on the west side have not been found. 

The outer wall of the theatre at Verulamium 
was tive feet ten inches thick, the second three 
feet six inches, the scena two feet six inches, and 
all the other walls two feet. An entrance at the 
centre opposite the stage, and another on the east 
side, have been partially laid open ; but no trace 
of one has been found on the west side. The 
space over the corridor was twelve feet wide, 
including the thickness of the inner wall, and 
from thence to the outermost wall of the orchestra 
was thirty-three feet. Immediately inside this 
wall were found traces of an inner wall a few feet 
from it, which probably formed a separation for 
some privileged class; the space it surrounded 
was the orchestra for the seats of the most dis- 
tinguished persons, All the walls of the theatre, 
except, perhaps, the exterior, were painted in 
fresco. The walls were first plastered with 
mortar; this was reduced toa pertectly even sur- 
face ; on it was laid a covering of the finest mortar, 
perfectly white, and seldom thicker than card- 
paper; and on this, while both the coatings of 
mortar remained wet, were laid mineral water- 
colours, Which adhered to and dried with it. The 
colours being native colours, and not artificially 
prepared, cannot be affected by time or damp; and 
so, us long as the mortar retains its surface, they 
will remain uninjured. 

It is strange that no direct mention is made of 
this theatre in history ; but it seems likely that 
it is referred to in the Chronicle of Roger of 
Wendover, a monk of St Albans Abbey, in a 
story of a vision related by him. Probably 
until the ninth or tenth century the building 
remained in good preservation ; but about that 
time Ealdred and Eadmer, the eighth and 
ninth abbots respectively of St Albans, are 
suid by Matthew Paris to have thoroughly 
searched the ruins of Verulamium and carried off 
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all the building materials they could lay their 
hands on. Eadmer in particular disinterred a | 
number of ruined temples, altars, vases, statues | 
of heathen gods, urns and ashes, all which, as _ 
heathen remains, he carefully destroyed in his | 
religious zeal. Possibly the theatre was one of | 
the ruined ‘temples,’ | 

It is very tantalising to the archeologist of to- 
day to stand upon the site of this unique building | 
and to know that but a few feet of envious earth 
separate him from a Roman theatre, whose very | 
existence was not suspected until quite recently, 
and whose walls, built sixteen centuries since, and | 
deftly coloured by the conquerors of the world, | 
almost rise to the surface of the ground. Local | 
enterprise has been lately stimulated with a view | 
to the removal of the mould and the permanent 
disinterment of the building ; but it yet remains 
to be seen whether the appeal will be effectual or 
not. We trust that the good people of St Albans 
will no longer permit this treasure of antiquity to 
lie hidden in the ground, but will soon add to 
their present long list of archiological objects of 
interest that of the only Roman Theatre in Great 
Britain. 


A WILD YARN. 


us a snake-story, doctor,’ 

The demand for this peculiar form of mental 
refreshment was manifested by the fifth officer of 
the good ship Chittagong, then steaming northward 
up the Red Sea at a speed which evoked the 
tepid ghost of a breeze out of the stagnant still- 
ness simmering over the gulf, and sent Jebel 
Zagar slipping from bow to quarter in the brief 
interval between day and darkness. Recking 
little of a temperature which might have em- 
barrassed a salamander, we crowded, seven or) 
eight of us, like true fatuous Britons, into a cabin | 
ten feet by eight and a half, the bedroom, sitting- | 
room, library, study, surgery, menagerie, and 
general ‘den’ of the ship’s doctor, to whom the 
above invocation was addressed. 

‘Snake-story !’ ejaculated the man of medicine 
in a tone of cynical disgust, as he sat swinging his 
legs over the lee-board of his bunk. ‘What do 
you want a snake-story for? Isn’t the story of a 
snake enough for you—the natural life-history of 
any one of them? Why, you might chop out a 
half-inch slice from this beast anywhere you like 
*twixt stem and stern, and find more wonders and 
marvels in it (and real ones too) than you will get 
in all the penny-horrible snake-yarns ever in- 
vented. But the fact is, people will swallow any 
amount of nonsense about snake-charming and 
fights with serpents forty yards long, when they 
wouldn’t believe the extraordinary things that are 
simply commonplace, everyday facts about them. 
For instance, take the abnormal distribution of 
the internal organs, asymmetrical enough almost 
to shake one’s faith in what is regarded as uni- 
versally characteristic of the vertebrata, that 
lateral There, don’t howl! I’m not going to 
lecture! Don’t light up till I’ve stowed these 
reptiles away, for they can’t stand smoke, and then 
I’ll tell you one of the queerest things about 
serpents that ever came to my knowledge—outside 
themselves, that is; queer enough to satisfy the 
fiver there, and true into the bargain.—Get off 
from the lid of the washstand for a moment, you 


' served him for bed-clothes. 


two, while I chock these boxes off with my instru- 
ment-case, all snug. Mind none of you come to 
me to have your teeth out after we leave the 
Canal; 1 don’t want to find my snake-cages play- 
ing Isaac and Joss all over the cabin, if it comes 
on to blow in the Mediterranean, and she rolls !? 

A silvery slender Cingalese rat-snake, which had 
been nervously twining its sinuous length in and 
out between the speaker’s accustomed hands and 
around his arms, was allowed to slide back into 
its prison of mahogany-protected glass and perfo- 
rated zine; while the occasional hiss of a couple of 
sullen rock-pythons lying in an open box at his 
feet was smothered by the interposition of the 
shutter which secured their travelling-quarters, 
Possibly we all felt a little more comfortable when 
they were thus packed up and put to bed, in spite 
of our contidence in the doctor’s assurances that 
we were in no danger of attack by his weird pets. 
The medical officer of the Chittagong was, as he 
himself expressed it, a confirmed ophiomaniac ; 
afflicted with a lunacy for all reptiles and creeping 
things, but hopelessly ‘gone’ over snakes, which he 
caught or bought at every practicable opportunity, 
and fed and fondled till he reached home, where 
the surplus of his large private museum ashore 
went in the form of donations or exchanges to 
every zoological collection in Europe. 

The serpents’ cages being safely fixed between 
the shut-up washing-stand and the chest of drawers, 
and so forming an additional settee, which light- 
ened the cover of the former apparatus of one 
moiety of its disproportionate burden, half-a-dozen 
pipes contributed their caloric to the already 
seething atmosphere, unrelieved by the scoop- 
shaped wind-shoot which angled vainly outside 
the open scuttle for any stray pulsation of the 
sultry night. Gold-laced caps were tossed aside 
and brass buttons loosed as the smokers relaxed 
their huddled-up limbs as far as the narrow 
accommodation and scanty human anchorage would 
allow, while the doctor extended himself at full 
length high above us on the grass mat which 
And in an endurance 
of heat and smoke which might have qualified 
for the Metropolitan Fire Brigade or earned the 
Victoria Cross, he spun the following : 


You can't go in for out-of-the-way kind of 
‘critturs’ like these all your life without meeting 
with some adventures more or less strange in 
connection with them. I have run across a 
few in my time, as you know by the fang-marks 
and scars on my arms and neck; but I don’t 
think anything that has ever occurred within my 
experience of things snaky--and I was born and 
brought up amongst them and have been in pretty 
close companionship with them all my days— 
nothing, 1 say, that I have known of them in 
their casual relations with human beings has been 
more replete with glamour and romance and 
mysticism than the event I am going to relate. 
Though I stick to my original position for all 
that, remember—that the animals themselves are 
much more extraordinary in their structure and 
habits than the theatrical accessories of any drama 
of mere human interest wherein they have been 
unwilling actors or passive properties. Just think 
of the remarkable mechanism of their lower jaw, 
for example, and their facial bones, undergoing 
at each meal they make a spontaneous dislocation 
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by virtue of the loose ligamentous attachment—— 
All right, all right; I won't, if you don’t wish it! 
Vulgar sensationalism carries the day versus the 
magic and mystery of Nature; so here’s your 
snake-story. I played but a very subordinate 

art in it, little more than that of a spectator; 

ut, as in the scene whence all our troubles date, 
the leading dramatis persone were a woman and a 
serpent. 

Nearly twenty years ago there lived for a time 
in the neighbourhood of Rio de Janeiro a certain 
naturalist, whose avowed specialty was ophiology, 
more particularly the study of venomous species, 
with that most futile and fascinating quest which 
has exercised the mind of man from prehistoric 
ages to the present day, and which is as vain and 
as engrossing now as in the beginning—the search 
for an antidote to the poison. He was compara- 
tively a young man, certainly on the right side 
of forty, unmarried, and possessed of wherewithal 
to ensure the timely appearance of the daily bread 
independently of labour with hand or brain even 
in that ruinous part of the world ; not a native 
Brazilian, but a Portuguese, who, after studying 
in the medical schools of Paris and Vienna, had 
left Europe to take up his abode in tropical lands 
in order to facilitate his especial pursuit. Lacerda 
with his permanganate of potash theory had not 


arisen in Rio at that time; Halfourd’s experi-| and vivarium on the island. 


lessly, yet hopeful against hope. He met her 
during Carnival, whilst staying at the mountain 
hotel at Tijuca! They met at dinner, they met 
in the sala, they met by the Cascades ; they went 
down in the same diligence to Boa Vista, and 
thence by the same tram-car to witness the satur- 
nalia in the city far below. It’s all told in a 
very few words, She was an English girl, just 
arrived with her father, an official high in the 
diplomatic service. Both eagerly and gratefully 
accepted the guidance and good offices of the 
courteous Portuguese, who spoke French fluently, 
and whose knowledge of the country made him 
quite an old inhabitant by comparison with them- 
selves. With him they visited the Avenue of 
Palms in the Botanic Garden; with him they 
made the ascent of Santa Theresa and climbed the 
Corcovada ; with him they wandered at daybreak 
round the gorges of the Chinese View. The 
steam-launch bore them over to Paqueta, where 
they shuddered at the snakes, and saw with 
marvel the tact and intrepidity with which their 
owner handled them. Then a month later her 
Jiancé, also in the service of the Government, 
came out from Constantinople vii Lisbon by the 
Royal Mail, and they were married at the Embassy. 
| She with her husband and father went to live 
‘at Petropolis; he returned to his lonely quinta 
Ah me! the Bra- 


ments with ammonia on the thanatophidia of | zilians have a proverb about the most dangerous 


Australia, and those of Fayrer in India, were too 
remotely Oriental to impress a South American 
public; and a taste for the collection of living 
serpents and an investigation of their manners 
and customs were apt to be regarded as a curious 
phase of mental aberration in those days by the 
*Fluminenses, as the inhabitants of Rio de Janeiro 
jocularly style themselves. Perhaps it was a con- 
sciousness of this which led our ophiologist to 
betake himself and his reptiles to a picturesque 


nook on the island of Paqueta, one of the largest | 


of the three hundred and sixty-five which dot the 
glorious bay. Here he established his vivarium 
and read, wrote, analysed, and dissected ; attended 
by his black servants, in very cool and comfortable 
quarters, and varying the routine of his life by 
snake-hunting excursions into the interior, or holi- 
day trips to the city, fifteen miles off; for his 
devotion to work by no means_ precluded his 
enjoyment of social pleasures. With the entré 
into the best native and foreign society, he would 
run over at frequent intervals in his little steam- 
launch and put up for a week or so at the Estran- 
geiros or Carson’s, while he shared in the amuse- 
ments of the gaiety-loving town. Let me say 
at once that I firmly believe him to have been an 
honest and enthusiastic student of his subject, an 
earnest labourer in the vineyard of science, and 
one who must have left his name written in 
golden characters upon the history of research, 
but for the tragedy in which he and all that 
should have made his fame were lost. It was my 
great wish to meet him in person; for our common 
craze had already knit a bond of union, and had 
led to correspondence between us; but I never 
saw him, though I stood by his dishonoured grave 
before the earth had lain many hours upon him. 
Poor fellow ! 

He fell in love. How often those four words 
preface the chapter which is the beginning of the 
end of the tale! He fell in love, miserably, hope- 


snakes being cobras vestidas y pentiadas—the ser- 
pents that wear clothes and comb their hair; and 
they ‘re not far wrong ! 

I’m not going to indulge in any psychological 
speculations as to his mental and moral struggles, 
his battles and doubts and resolves. That such 
a mind as his would suffer acutely, and that it 
might be torn and tossed in a fearful conflict, 
there can be no doubt. But whether he formed 
any deliberate plan of action, or whether he 
simply allowed himself to become the prey of 
circumstances in what followed, none cau know. 
All that is certain is that a short time after the 
| wedding—a few weeks or months, I don’t know 
| how long—he set out on a snaking expedition 
/among the Orgio Mountains, put in an appearance 
/at Petropolis, and was greeted with eflusive wel- 
/ come by his late acquaintances in their new home. 
About this period I came round from the Pacific 
coast in a steamer which was a day or so overdue 
when we got into Rio, having been detained by 
a pampero Which blew heavily north of the Plate. 
The pratique boat brought me a letter dated two 
days previously, beseeching me to come imme- 
diately to Petropolis to see a gentleman suffering 
from snake-bite ; so, without waiting to ponder 
over a certain mystification about the summons 
and its details, | at once embarked in the Missis- 
sippi-river-boat sort of craft then just starting on 
the first stage of the journey, deferring my long- 
looked-for visit to Paqueta—where 1 could see 
the very house as the steamer glided by—till my 
return, I had furnished myself with the news- 
papers to while away the time ; and sitting down 
in the saloon after a couple of hours’ deep draught 
of the never-sating beauties of the bay, the first 
paragraph which caught my eye as I unfolded the 
Jornal do Commercio was a brief announcement 
of the death of the savant whom I so desired to 
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meet. He had been bitten, so the account stated, 
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serpents, two days before, and had died in less 
than an hour, on the very date which the letter 
in my pocket bore, and at the very spot for which 
T was then bound. 

As soon as I reached Petropolis, I was conducted 
without delay, by a messenger who had been sent 
to meet me, to the bedside of the patient, an 
Englishman, evidently of good position, but per- 
sonally unknown to me. His friends, it seemed, 
had become aware that I was expected to come 
to Rio at the time when the accident happened, 
and—mislel by sundry current fables as to my 
knowledge of miraculous cures for serpent-bites 
—had instantly despatched the urgent appeal 
which I had received on my tardy arrival. It 
is needless to say that the primary issue of the 
man’s life or death was long since decided ; the 
native physicians attached to the imperial court 
had done everything for him that skill and science 
rendered possible, and all question of specific 
treatment had been at an end for thirty-six hours 
or more. But he was still very ill, and by no 
means out of danger of the secondary complica- 
tions—not seldom fatal in themselves—which may 
follow a venomous inoculation —shock, gangrene, 
blood-poisoning, and other disastrous consequences. 
The bitten hand, the whole arm, and even that side 
of the chest, were terribly swollen, and the constitu- 
tional symptoms severe ; but there were certain ap- 
pearances and phenomena in the case which I mn 
not reconcile with any past experience of these 
matters, though the Brazilian doctors, not being 
specialists in this form of injury, had perceived 
nothing anomalous in them. And so it came 
about that on my mentioning these discrepancies 
to the sufferer’s charming wife and his father-in- 
law, the obvious air of mystery and reserve which 
had manifested itself all through their agonised 
anxiety was resolved, after a brief consultation 
between them, by their confiding to me the secret 
of this hideous affair. No wonder that they were 
almost beside themselves with grief and horror 
and the conscious necessity of suppression and 
concealment! You have guessed, of course, who 
the patient was—the newly-made Benedict. 

As I have intimated, the naturalist had been 
received by them with open arms, for no sus- 
picion of the emotion entertained by him had 
crossed their minds. Unaffectedly desirous to 
repay the recent civilities at Tijuca, they had 
exerted themselves to the utmost to render his 
visit a pleasant and memorable one ; indeed, so 
fervid was the warmth of their hospitality that 
they had even done their best to procure live 
serpents for him. In this endeavour, however, 
they had been successful only to a very limited 
extent, since the slaves who were sent out to 
scour the forest-clothed hills for bixos brought in 
but one specimen uninjured among many dead, 
and that one proved to be of no great scientific 
interest, though a pretty and harmless little 
creature, a bright grass-green whip-snake. Its 
recipient, taking it out of the glass jar in which 
its captors had imprisoned it, as coolly and quietly 
as though it had been a yard of inanimate ribbon, 
opened its long arrow-shaped jaws to demonstrate 
the absence of fangs in its mouth, and then pro- 
posed that his hostess should herself retain it as 
a pet, showing her how to handle it so as to 
avoid exciting its anger. This she accomplished— 


than a man—to her half-terrified delight ; and 
presently her husband, who had been abjectly 
afraid of the reptile at first, growing bolder by 
the contagion of her temerity, took it gingerly 
in his fingers—with the usual result. It bit him 
with a sharp plunge—only a scratch in the angle 
between the forefinger and thumb, just enough 
to draw blood ; but he flung the poor whip-snake 
on the ground in fright and disgust, and began 
to nurse his hand. 

‘Do not be alarmed!’ said the guest, with a 
smile; ‘it is perfectly harmless. The snake’s 
teeth cannot hurt you as much as the beak of 
yonder love-bird !’ 

Suddenly he seized the bitten hand and bent 
over it as though to inspect it closely ; bent lower 
and lower, while a stifled silence fell on the group, 
lower and longer, till every heart throbbed audibly 
in the pausing moments, Then he slowly raised 
his head and lifted up a white ghastly face, the 
face of one changed by death. 

‘Senhor,’ he gasped, with scarce articulate utter- 
ance, ‘I have been deceived! The serpent is veno- 
mous, and in an hour you will have sueeumbed to 
its bite unless vigorous measures are taken. [ 
have the antidote, a counter-poison proved by a 
hundred experiments upon myself. Submit your- 
self to me, and I will save you. Quick! there 
is no time to be lost. Though you feel nothing 
now, in a few minutes the poison will have taken 
possession of your system, and it will be too late. 
Lie down on the floor of the veranda instantly — 
do what I tell you—do nothing else !’ 

His speech cleared, and the blood flushed back 
to his lips again as the words poured forth in a 
mad torrent, and he rushed into the house where 
his preparations had been deposited. The victim, 
half incredulous, yet scared out of his senses, 
placed himself in a framework chair and lay back 
on its fold of jaguar-skin. His wife, with despe- 
rate calm, took a flask of Italia from the sideboard 
and poured its contents into a tall Venetian glass, 
for she had a dazed remembrance of having read 
or heard that large quantities of spirit were given 
to keep up the circulation of people serpent-bitten. 
She was just on the point of holding the vessel to 
her husband’s lips, when their guest sped back 
into the veranda with two small boxes in his 
hand. Ina perfect fury of excitement he dashed 
the glass aside with such violence that it was 
shattered in her grasp. 

‘Drink, and you are a dead man!’ he shrieked 
vehemently. ‘1 say, do nothing but what I com- 
mand, or I am powerless for your rescue. On 
the floor—quick, quick, on the floor, or you are 
lost !’ 

Like one possessed, he caught up the English- 
man in his arms and threw him out of the chair 
upon the boards, while the poor girl, frozen with 
terror, stood by motionless as a statue, with the 
broken glass still in her unconscious hand, and 
her dress stained and splashed by the spirit. Down 
he knelt by the recumbent form, and drawing forth 
a lancet from a case of surgical instruments, he 
lightly scarified the skin of the hand in the 
neighbourhood of the scarce-visible bite. Then 
from the other box he took a tiny glass tubule, 
fine almost as a hair, but containing a glistening 
streak of fluid. Steadying himself by a fierce 
repressive effort, and evincing a quietude and 
deliberation as unnatural as his previous frenzy, 
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he gently blew the minute drop of glutinous 
liquid out of the tube on to the point of the knife, 
and rubbed it into the bleeding scratches. A 
moment later his patient uttered a cry of agony, 
and the operator glanced swiftly upwards for one 
moment. 

In that one moment she learned all. By the 
lurid flash of that one swift involuntary glance 
she real revealed in the figure kneeling at her 
feet her lover and her husband’s murderer. With- 
out a word, without a thought, impelled only by 
a blind protective instinct, she stooped and, with 
a wild thrust, pushed his head away as he hung 
over the poisoned hand. Never heeding him 
further as he reeled to his feet and, clasping his 
throat with both hands, staggered out into the air, 
she caught up the rapidly discolouring limb and 
sucked the wound in desperation to drain the 
veins of the death alrealy creeping through them. 
That terrible cry had brought some of the slaves 
into the veranda, and by this time her father had 
reached her side. Medical aid was summoned, 
and stimulants were poured down the sufferer’s 
throat, pending the arrival of the physicians. 
‘Snake-bite !’ resounded on every side, and was 
enough to account for all. 

Outside in the glory of the sunshine stood the 
Portuguese, leaning against a clump of bamboo in 
the garden, dead. The splintered glass which her 
hand had mechanically retained had struck him 
in the neck as she pushed him aside from his 
lethal work, penetrating his carotid artery, and 
he had blel to death in a few moments. I 
suppose some influence in high places and a sufli- 


ciency of milreis notes arranged what little was | 


left between him and the concerns of the world. 
Anyhow, he was huddled into the ground the 
same night, and next day the Jornal do Commercio 
informed its readers that he had been killed by 
a gurucucu. 

Care, skilful surgery, and a grand constitution 
pulled the patient out of the fire, and he ulti- 
mately recovered perfectly as far as his general 
health was concerned, though he never fully 
regained the use of his hand and arm. There 
could be no doubt as to what had happened ; but 
I believe that no one but the wife, her father, and 
myself ever shared with the victim the true 
explanation. The Brazilian doctors had naturally 
accepted without cavil the statement that the 
hand, which by the time they examined it had 
undergone such disfiguration as to mask any 
original fang-wounds, had been bitten by a veno- 
mous serpent which had escaped unidentified— 
for the little Philodryas viridissimus, the lithe 
green whip-snake, had made good its exit in the 
confusion and was seen no more. The descrip- 
tion given of it, however, was unmistakable, and 
could not possibly be confounded with that of 
any poisonous snake ; it is a species which lives 
chiefly in trees and bushes, feeding on lizards and 
leaf-frogs, and is very common in that region, I 
may add that on more than one subsequent occa- 
sion a similar specimen was recognised without 
a moment's hesitation by all those who had been 
brought in contact with the reptile in question— 
a creature absolutely destitute of fangs or poison- 
bags, and possessing less power of inflicting injury 
thin a mouse. It may be that the whole train of 
events, seemingly fortuitous, was the result of a 
baleful forethought and design on the part of the 
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unhappy man. More probably, as it appears to 
me, he was innocent of any purpose until struck 
by the diabolical idea that the harmless scratch 
might be converted into a death-dealing cata- 
strophe by the means which his pursuit of scien- 
tific investigations had placed at his disposal—an 
idea perhaps actually engendered by the fright 
and unreasoning fears of his dupe. But howsoever 
the horrible intent may have originated, it is 
certain that the matter contained in the tubule 
was the venom of one of the great viperine 
serpents which abound in the tropical parts of 
South America, most likely a rattlesnake. His 
collection at Paqueta included a large number of 
these crotalines, which I believe to be the most 
virulent serpents on earth ; and that he stored the 
poison for experimental uses was proved by the 
circumstance that a considerable quantity of it 
was found amongst his drugs and chemicals, in 
dried scales and on blotting-paper and sugar, as 
well as in glass tubes, I discovered also a pecu- 
liarly shaped spoon, and some shells covered with 
vegetable parchment which had been prepared to 
receive the bites of the enraged reptiles, teased 
into striking, and so to collect the fluid ejected 
from their glands. And with this deadly virus 
he was deliberately and murderously infecting the 
lifeblood of the man whose salt he had eaten, 
/when the love for which his soul was stained 
| betrayed him. 

Bless me, there goes six bells! Why didn’t 
some of you bring me up with a round turn 
before? We shall have the quartermaster upon 
| us presently to order the light out.—Fiver, if you 


mean to keep the middle watch with your eyes 
| open, you’d better turn in for an hour all stand- 
/ing, or you’ll be found on the wheel-gratings 
aft dreaming of snake-bites—I’m going up to 
/sleep on the hurricane-deck skylights. —Good- 
| night, all! 


WOMEN WHO THREW AWAY CROWNS 
UNAWARES. 
At the commencement of his career, the Great 
Napoleon fell in with an ardent Revolutionist, M. 
' Paul Francois Barras, who took a great liking to 
the young Corsican, and conceived the highest 
opinion of his abilities and of the powers which, 
events proved, he possessed in so remarkable a 
degree. But in the opinion of Barras, Napoleon’s 
want of means was a most serious obstacle to his 
chance of achieving fame, and he proposed to 
remedy this by selecting for him a rich wife. 
Now, whether it was that he did not number 
among his acquaintances many women with the 
requisite dof, or whether he thought that his 
protégé’s fiery youth would be the better for the 
restraining influence which a wife of some experi- 
ence in the ways of the world would no doubt be 
able to exert, Barras chose for this position a 
woman, who, though still undeniably te lg 
was no longer young. Though she was called 
Mademoiselle Montansier, she was in reality a 
widow, who, because she had been on the stage, 
had never adopted the name of her husband, 
She was sixty years of age ; but it was said that 
she made herself appear to be not more than forty 
by the intimate knowledge that she possessed of 


the secrets of the toilet table. 
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WOMEN WHO THREW AWAY CROWNS UNAWARES. 


Barras made up his mind that it was imperative 
to the suecess of Napoleon’s career that he should 
make this elderly lady his wife, and accordingly 
he set himself to work to bring about the match 
by impressing upon each of them the advantages 
that would result from it. To Napoleon he dilated 
upon the power that would follow the acquisition 
ot the wealth which Mademoiselle Montansier 
could give him; to the lady he enlarged on the 
position that his talented young friend was bound 
to make for himself, and that would of course be 
shared by his wife. 

For the purpose of introducing the couple to 
one another, he decided upon giving a supper, to 
which they were both invited ; he so arranged 
matters that they were placed together at the 
table, and hoped that this precaution, added to 
the injunctions which he had given Napoleon to 
behave for once in his life with some show of 
civility toa lady, would have the happiest result. 
But in this he was fated to be disappointed. 
Napoleon was quite the last man to rely upon in 
such a respect. His manners towards the fair sex 
were those of a costermonger, and though he could 
generally hold his own in a conversation with 
men, he was entirely without the knack’ of 
making himself interesting or agreeable to women. 


He felt that his place was in the camp or the field, | 


and he was quite out of his element among the 
conventionalities of a salon. Had he been inclined 
to woo, it would have been in a straightforward 
soldier-like fashion, and not with the dallyings 
and compliments so dear to the Frenchwoman 
of his time. So, presently, Barras had the morti- 
fication of seeing Mademoiselle Montansier, her 


back turned to Napoleon, engaging in a lively 
conversation with the gentleman on her other 
side, while the future conqueror was making 


with little pellets of bread a plan of a battle on 
the table before him. Hacdly a word passed 
between the two during the remainder of the 
meal. Barras watched with growing annoyance 
the indifference of Napoleon, and felt his plans 
melting into thin air as he saw the evident delight 
with which the widow turned from him to the 
more entertaining companion she had found else- 
where. 


Supper over, Barras drew Napoleon aside and | 
spoke forcibly to him of the foolish way in which | 


he was throwing away his chances. ‘ You know,’ 
said he, ‘that money is everything to you; here 
are a million francs, and you will not stretch out 
your hand to take them; a most attractive 
woman, and you will not show her the smallest 
gallantry. Mademoiselle Montansier has come 
here this evening prepared to hear a declaration 
from you; strike while the iron is hot, and win 
the wealth that you cannot do without at one 
bold stroke.’ 

‘The woman is old enough to be my grand- 
mother,’ said Napoleon, who was then twenty- 
five years old; ‘but that is no matter, for to 
me all women are alike. Money is what I want ; 
and if I cannot get it without a wife, I must 
take the two together. I am no coiner of pretty 
speeches ; but before the evening is over I will 
say to her: “Mademoiselle, are you willing to 
accept me as your husband?” More than that I 
cannot do, 

‘The very kind of proposal that any woman 
would expect from a blunt soldier, replied Barras. 


‘Say that, and I desire no more. You are to 
be envied ; for, besides her wealth, Mademoiselle 
is very handsome still.’ 

Napoleon turned away with a gesture of im- 
patience ; but half an hour later Barras noticed, 
to his joy, that the two were alone together in 
a recess. Presently, Napoleon got up and went 
away, and the lady beckoned to Barras with her 
fan. ‘Take away that dreadful little man,’ she 
said with a shudder ; ‘he has bored me to death, 
and I only prevented him from proposing by 
sending him for a glass of lemonade.’ 

‘But why prevent him?’ said Barras. ‘He 
will be a great man yet.’ 

‘Give myself and my money to such a little 
horror, such an ill-mannered boor as_ that!’ 
replied Mademoiselle. ‘Never! I would sooner 
take the first beggar-man out of the streets. 
What have I done that I should be given such 
a wretched evening? Don’t let your’ 

But at this moment she was checked by the 
arrival of Napoleon with the lemonade. Barras 
hurried away, still hoping for the best ; but soon 
he saw at the other end of the room Bonaparte 
standing in the attitude in which he has so often 
been depicted, with his arms folded and his chin 
sunk upon them. 

‘Well, are you to be married ?’ he said, hasten- 
| ing towards his protégé. 

| *That old actress,’ said Napoleon, ‘that female 
Croesus, refused me before [ had opened my 
mouth to ask her hand. I was on the point 
| of speaking, as I told you I should speak, when 
she began to inform me that her wealth was 
the cause of her constantly receiving offers from 
‘adventurers who cared nothing for herself ; that 
| she thanked Providence she had so far seen 
through such fellows ; and that she was resolved 
to keep her independence. I was glad I had 
not spoken, for it gave me the opportunity of 
saying: “Mademoiselle, pray persevere in that 
praiseworthy intention; it is one which I am 
sure no one will ever try to persuade you to 
alter.”—Let her keep her millions to bait the 
hook for some one else ; I have done with her.’ 

And in spite of Barras’ endeavours, the affair 
ended there. 

In after-days, Mademoiselle Montansier was 
fond of boasting that, had she chosen, she might 
have been Empress of France and wife of the 
most famous man of the age. Could she have 
been gifted with the faculty of foresight, no doubt 
she would have regarded more leniently the young 
man whom M. Barras wished her to marry. 

When the people of Grenoble, in 1788, were pre- 
paring for the Revolution, Jean Baptiste Berna- 
dotte, afterwards king of Sweden and Norway, was 
quartered in the town. At that time he was a 
simple sergeant, distinguished by the attention he 
paid to his military duties, by his skill at cards, 
and by his popularity with the fair sex. On the 
famous ‘Day of the Tiles’ when the women of 
Grenoble mounted on to the roofs and assailed 
the troops with a stortn of tiles, Bernadotte was 
with his regiment in the Rue Pertuisitre. There 
were cries from one housetop to another to spare 
the popular sergeant; but in spite of the good 
intentions of the assailants, he received a blow 
on the head which stretched him apparently 
lifeless on the ground. But presently he showed 


some signs of life, and was carried into a neigh- 
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bouring café, where he was laid upon a table 
which is shown to this day. A surgeon was 
called ; and the wounded man showed such signs 
of vitality under his treatment, that it was soon 
evident that he was preserved for some other 
fate than that of Pyrrhus. As he recovered his 
senses, he slowly raised himself on one elbow, 
and looking at the faces crowded in the doorway, 
was attracted by one, that of a beautiful young 
girl, whose big blue eyeswere suffused with tears 
of pity for him. But faintness overcame him, 
and when he again recovered, the sympathising 
face was gone. 

Bernadotte was not long in getting over the 
effects of the blow that had prostrated him ; and 
when he was quite recovered, he lost no time in 
endeavouring to find the maiden whose face he 
remembered like that of some pitying angel. For 
weeks his search was all in vain; but one day, as 
he was walking along and trying in vain to per- 
suade himself of the futility of his search, he raised 
his eyes, and there before him was the face which 
had haunted him for so long! 


of the ‘Day of the Tiles’ He followed her, and 
entering her home, made himself known to her 
parents, and offered himself as a candidate for the 
hand of their daughter. 

At first the fair Amelie was well enough pleased 
to receive the attentions of the smart young soldier ; 
but after a while, a rival suitor appeared on the 
scene, and as he was the owner of a watchmaking 
establishment that yielded a comfortable income, 
his protestations of love sounded sweeter to her 
ears than those of the penniless sous-officier, At 
last the day came when Bernadotte was met on 
the threshold by her mother, who informed him 
that Amelie had the evening before betrothed 
herself to the watchmaker. His fury knew no 
bounds ; and rushing from the house, he sought 
his rival and challenged him to a duel. The 
civilian was no coward, and they met the same 
evening ; but the watchmaker was no match for 
Bernadotte, who was considered one of the crack 
swordsmen of his regiment, and after the exchange 
of a few passes, he fell with a severe wound in his 
side. The victorious soldier hoped that now 
Amelie would listen to his suit ; but when he told 
her what had happened, she railed at him as the 
murderer of her lover, and told him never to let 
her see his face again. In six weeks’ time she 
became the bride of the man who had braved 
death for her sake, and soon afterwards Bernadotte 
left Grenoble and began the career that landed 
him upon a throne. 

When he was occupying a palace and directing 
the affairs of a nation, his old lover Amelie was a 
wrinkled, decrepit old woman, the general drudge 
of a wayside inn. Ill health had come upon her 
husband, and though she had struggled bravely to 
tide over the bad times by taking in washing, she 
had not been able to make headway against the 
evil fortune which pursued them. Her husband 
died, and she sank to the lowest level of depend- 
ence. 

She was fond of relating the story of her earlier 
days, and used to say: ‘Ah, sir, I should have 
done much better in marrying Monsieur Ber- 
nadotte. Why, I should have been a queen now 
—yes, a queen, instead of a drudge at every one’s 
beck and call. Ah! I made a sad mistake; for 


him. 


The girl walked | 
past him without recognising the wounded sergeant | 


I assure you, sir, that Monsieur Bernadotte was 
no common man, and I always had a presenti- 
ment that he would distinguish himself. But 
when we are young we do not reflect, thouch 
I do not think that many can have been pun- 
ished for their thoughtlessness by the loss of a 
kingdom,’ 

All remembrance of her husband’s devotion 
seemed to have been driven from her head by 
brooding over the grand position she might have 
occupied had she refused him; though it is 
probable that if she had married Bernadotte 
instead, he would have settled down to a hum- 
drum life, and would never have achieved great- 
ness but for the recklessness which Amelie’s re- 
fusal of him engendered. When asked if she had 
ever heard from him she replied: ‘No, sir, I | 
have written to him several times since he became 
a king, but he has never answered my letters. 
Perhaps he is still annoyed at my having refused 
If I had any money, I would go to Sweden 


-and beg him, for the sake of the love that he once 
had for me, to give me his linen to wash ! 
would hardly refuse that.’ 

What an illustration of the workings of fate! 
The woman who might have shared Bernadotte’s 
throne longing for his washing, and prevented from 
obtaining even this by her extreme poverty. 


He 


CHRISTMAS HOLLY. 


Tue round bright sun in the west hung low ; 
It was old-fashioned Christmas weather. 
I remember the fields were white with snow 
As we stood by the stile together. 
In the woods the berries grew thick and red; 
Yet I lingered and called it ‘ Folly !’ 
When you said with a smile : ‘ Let us cross the stile 
And gather some Christmas holly.’ 


But over the fields by the frozen brook 
We went where the boughs were sprinkled 
With snow ; and deep in a sheltered nook 
The waterfall faintly tinkled, 
A brave little robin sang out in the cold: 
It was only young lovers’ folly, 
But we listened so long to the redbreast’s song 
That we almost forgot the holly. 


Then the light died out of the golden day, 
And the moon showed her silvery bow, 
And we never knew if our homeward way 
Lay through rose-leaves or drifted snow. 
One bright star shone in the pale clear sky; 
And my mother said it was folly 
To listen so long to a robin’s song— 
But we brought home the Christmas holly. 


You stir not now from our ingle nook, 
And my hair is white like the snow ; 
For the story you told ‘mid the sunset gold 
Is a story of long ago. 
As hand clasps hand by the winter fire, 
Do you deem it an old wife's folly 
That my eyes grow wet with a sweet regret 
When I look at the Christmas holly? 
E. Marueson, 
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